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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


By A. E. Wilson. 


gente the greatest success since the last 
issue of “Drama” has been the produc- 
tion of “Parnell” at the Gate Theatre. The 
performance was “private” but it was perfectly 
easy for any member of the public anxious to 
see the play to comply with the necessary 
formalities of securing membership of the 
theatre and thus to obtain admission. All 
of which makes the matter of censorship look 
rather ridiculous. 

To see “Parnell” is certainly worth a lot 
of trouble. It is the story of the tragic 
intrigue which ruined the Irish leader’s politi- 
cal career and, written by Miss Elsie Schauffler, 
it presents the case rather from the woman’s 
view-point. As most of the facts of the cele- 
brated affair have been freely written about it 
is difficult to see why the Censor has not licensed 
the play. The acting at the Gate is remarkably 
good with Wyndham Goldie in a striking 
make-up as Parnell and Margaret Rawlings 
(who played the part in New York) as a 
glamorous Kitty O’Shea. 

The Censor relented about the production 
of “Bitter Harvest” which deals quite deli- 
cately with the relationship between Byron and 
his half-sister Augusta Leigh and its produc- 
tion at the Arts has been followed by public 
ee at the St. Martin’s with Eric 

ortman giving a finely frenzied display as 
the poet. 

Previously the St. Martin’s had had ill-luck 
with “The Great Experiment” which showed 
the possible consequences of communication 
with Mars. The theme was good but the 
treatment, which hovered uncertainly between 
different forms, probably accounted for its 
short run. 


Mr. Sydney Carroll had bad luck again at 
the Ambassadors but “The Future that Was” 
described as “‘A philosophic comedy,” certainly 
had more slapstick than philosophy in its peep 
into the future and hardly deserved more 
than its brief run. 

Mr. Carroll secured in its place the Dublin 
Gate Theatre production of Eugene O’Neill’s 
“Ah, Wilderness,” previously staged at the 
Westminster. Those who know only the 
bitterness of O/’Neill’s other plays were 
agreeably surprised by this charming comedy 
which mocks tenderly at calf-love. The 
Dublin players gave to it an Irish rather than 
American accent but this seemed curiously 
fitting as a convention and there was a delight- 
ful performance by Cyril Cusack who gave 
youthful ardour and the right naiveté to the 
part of the love-sick boy. 

In “Bees on the Boat Deck” at the Lyric, 
J. B. Priestley had a shot at Shavian symbolism 
but how many people, I wonder, noticed or 
cared about the symbolism? On a derelict 
ship he assembled a queer company—Com- 
munist, Facist, scientist, capitalist and so forth 
—which characters, I suppose, were meant to 
typify those forces which are trying to dis- 
integrate present-day society. As a socio- 
logical discussion the play singularly fails 
but its surface aspect offers some excitement 
and amusement and there is nothing wrong 
and much that is right about the acting of such 
artists as Ralph Richardson, Laurence Olivier, 
Richard Goolden, Raymond Huntley and 
John Laurie. 

Drury Lane re-opened with a sumptuous- 
looking musical spectacle in “Rise and Shine.” 
Rarely has such lovely colouring and such 
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elaborate scenery been seen on this historic 
stage and the well-drilled chorus and dancers 
perform marvellous evolutions under the 
inventive guidance of Ralph Reader. But 
alas | the show appeals only to the eye; such 
artists as Binnie Hale and Jack Whiting are 
snowed under by the production, and humour, 
wit and sense can hardly be said to exist in the 
piece. 

“Aren’t Men Beasts!” at the Strand dis- 
played Robertson Hare as the principal 
comedian. This farce permits this admirable 


exponent of worried respectability to appear 
in many diverting predicaments and the usual 
misadventures which are the mainstay of this 
particular genre. 

The Embassy supplied “Return to Yester- 
day” which was hardly worth the trouble that 
Hubert Griffith took to adapt it from the 
French of Henri Vildrac and “Chastity, My 
Brother,” a “comedy” about St. Paul. It 
has leaked out that the author of-this odd play 
is Ben Travers, the farce-writer. It hardly 
represented him in his happiest vein. 


THE FESTIVAL FINAL 


she Final in the Eleventh Community 
Theatre Festival took place with great 
success at the Old Vic on Monday, May 25th, 
before a packed house and with Sir Barry 
Jackson in the Chair. 

We are enabled to reprint the following 
notice of the Festival which appeared in the 
“Times” on the following morning, together 
with a verbatim report of the speech which 
Lord Bessborough delivered before handing 
the Howard de Walden Cup to the representa- 
tive of the winning team, the Guild of Abbey 
Players, Abingdon. 

‘The five plays, or parts of plays, performed 
for the Community Theatre Festival of the 
British Drama League at the Old Vic last 
night were chosen from the productions of 
more than 750 amateur dramatic societies and 
competed for a trophy given by Lord Howard 
de Walden. The adjudicators, Miss Irene 
Hentschel, Mr. John Drinkwater, and Mr. 
Henry Cass, must have found it difficult to 
decide the competition, especially since only 
10 marks out of a possible 100 were allowed 
for the choice of the play, a proportion which 
may seem surprisingly low. For in this festi- 
val the choice of plays was certainly curious, 
three out of the five being animated and 
satirical lectures against war, one a burlesque 
of Euripides, and the last the final scenes of 
“Othello.” 

“None of the plays against war had any 
subtlety of thought or language, though all 
gave opportunities for clever production. Mr. 
Joe Corrie’s “And So To War,” performed by 
the Glasgow Corporation Transport Players, 
was a lively and simple farce, with its moral 
neatly brought in by way of a joke, and the 
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company took it with real spirit. “Twentieth 
Century Lullaby,” by Mr. Cedric Mount and 
performed by the Treharris and District 
Amateur Dramatic Society, combined rather 
rougher satire with richer and heavier senti- 
ment. It was ingeniously produced by the 
favourite method of lighting each character 
or scene separately when they appear, as though 
in a compartment, on the stage. Mr. Neil 
Grant’s “The Last War” is in the style of 
Aesop’s fables, with the animals discussing 
the character of man after his extinction. The 
cast, the Shrewsbury Amateur Dramatic 
Society, worked admirably together, and each 
actor skillfully kept the character of his animal 
throughout the play. 

“Mr. A. J. Talbot’s burlesque of Greek 
tragedy, “The Spartan Girl,” is certainly very 
funny, though like most burlesques it seems 
to continue a little too long. The Guild of 
Abbey Players, Abingdon, contributed at least 
as much humour as the author, and the pro- 
duction was both swift and sharply drawn. 
The Montague Burton Players, Leeds, contri- 
buted a very composed and serious version 
of the last scenes of “Othello,” keeping the 
play very realistic, with no emphatic apprecia- 
tion of the poetry, but without losing literature 
in life.” 

The results were :—(1) The Guild of Abbey 
Players, Abingdon, in “The Spartan Girl; 
(2 and 3) (tied) the Glasgow Corporation 
Transport Players in “And So To War” and 
the Shrewsbury Amateur Dramatic Society 
in “The Last War” ; (4) The Treharris Amateur 
Dramatic Society in “Twentieth Century 
Lullaby” ; (5) the Montague Burton Dramatic 
Society (Leeds) in scenes from “Othello.” 
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LORD BESSBOROUGH’S SPEECH 


“I count it a privilege to have been invited 
by the Council of the British Drama League to 
come here this evening to this Festival and to 
be allowed the honour of handing the Howard 
de Walden trophy to the winners. I con- 
gtatulate them heartily on their performance 
and on their success. The series of perform- 
ances culminating here to-night are a shining 
example of a remarkable phenomenon; the 
the rapid growth of love of the drama, finding 
expression in Community Drama, which has 
taken place in this country since the War. 
In England it is a revival of what existed in 
Elizabethan times, but it is interesting toobserve 
that a similar rapid growth has taken place at 
the same time in two other English speaking 
countries, the United States and Canada. It 
may be that the same thing is happening in 
Australia and New Zealand but with personal 
knowledge I can only speak of Canada and 
from hearsay, the United States. 

Can it be the fact that the reason the same 
phenomenon is occurring in these three 
countries is that amongst free peoples, of 
which they are outstanding examples, the desire 
for self-expression in one of the arts, can be 
gratified most readily. It may be. ‘The fact 
remains, whatever the cause, that this growth 
has taken place at the very same time as that 
of the cinema, which it was freely pro- 
phesied would kill the Drama. It has not 
done so. And here Community Drama has 
had some advantage over the professional 
theatre for the latter is necessarily concerned 
with profits. I say this with no disrespect but 
with the object of pointing out that Com- 
munity Drama is not concerned with profits 
and therefore does not, as does the professional 
theatre, come into competition with the 
Cinema. I would hazard the statement, 
extravagant as you may consider it, that were 
the professional theatre to cease to exist, 
which Heaven forbid, the Drama would still 
continue. My justification for this statement 
lies in the fact that this is exactly what has 
happened in Canada. The cinema and the 
depression together killed the professional 
theatre which, in the past, took the form of 
regular professional visits from London, 
Paris and New York. None the less, in spite 
of it or because of it, Community Drama in 
Canada continues to spread with great rapidity 
all over the country. Both in Canada as here, 
community Drama is also playing a not in- 


conspicuous part in helping to solve the prob- 
lem of enforced leisure due to unemployment. 

In Canada a mile stone has recently been 
passed with the holding of the annual Domin- 
ion Drama Festival in Ottawa last month. 
Mr. Granville-Barker was the adjudicator and 
in the course of one of his speeches said to 
the Canadians : “You have the makings of 
a Canadian drama under your hands to-day” 
— added : “What are you going to do about 
it >> 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King, 
speaking at the close of the Festival indicated 
what the answer is likely to be. He said: 
“There are strong arguments for a National 
Theatre. A year ago I suggested the Govern- 
ment should consider the building of a National 
Theatre. I still hold that view and hope it 
will be possible to do so before a long time 
has elapsed.” It will be a curious develop- 
ment if there should be a National Theatre in 
Canada before there is one in this country. 

When we shall have a National Theatre in 
this country we cannot tell, but when it comes 
about it may well be that we shall look back 
and recall that it was here on this stage in the 
Old Vic, with all that the name implies, that 
the seed was sown. Most of our historic 
British institutions have sprung from small 
beginnings and developed out of previously 
existing organisations. It may be that a 
National Theatre will develop in the same way. 
I do not suggest however that we should sit 
with folded hands and await events. On the 
contrary I believe that it is high time that the 
sister arts of Music and the Drama received 
official recognition from the State just as it 
is accorded to other arts in our Picture Galleries 
and our Museums. I believe therefore that 
we should bestir ourselves. 

We know that the love of the Drama is 
deep seated and widespread in the Com- 
munity. It only remains for public opinion 
to be organised to the point that it becomes 
necessary for Parliament to act. 

I hope that the day may come when we may 
see an Empire Drama Festival taking place 
with all the Dominions represented. 

Meantime I congratulate the British Drama 
League and all concerned, on the successful 
manner in which it has focussed the ever grow- 
ing love of the Drama in this country in these 
annual Festivals, and I congratulate very par- 
ticularly those who have taken part to-night.” 
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A THEATRE 


By Rivington 


Me has been said, especially in recent 
years, of the inadequacy of the ordinary 
commercial theatre building for the presenta- 
tion of plays That the buildings are, in many 
cases, no longer suitable is undoubtedly true, 
for with the technical advances in stage 
machinery and lighting and with the changes 
in taste which have occurred during the last 
thirty or forty years the problems confronting 
the theatre architect have altered almost out 
of recognition. 

The development of electric lighting has 
been an outstanding factor in this change: 
not only is the light more powerful and more 
easily coloured and controlled, but the equip- 
ment is so compact that some of it can be 
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introduced into the auditorium without inter- 
fering with the decoration or distracting the 
audience. The increased use of coloured 
light has made it possible to replace the elabor- 
ate realistic scenery of twenty-five years ago by 
simple architectural forms which, under 
skilful lighting, can be made to assume almost 
any required significance. 

The modern trend of taste towards simplicity 
in architecture and in decoration has been 
followed by a similar trend in scenic design 
and in the theatre about to be described 
an attempt has been made to provide a building 
which is both pleasing from the architectural 
point of view and satisfactoxy in its arrange- 
ment of the stage and auditorium. 

Since its inception, as the building for Greek 
drama, the theatre has, of course, taken 
certain forms which are familiar to us all, 
but in the present design it was decided to 
start completely ab initio with modern condi- 
tions as the guiding data. The theatre is a 
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FOR TODAY 


Holmes, M.Sc. 


building for enabling an audience to see and 
hear some performance which takes place on 
a restricted area called the ‘stage’: the sha’ 
which immediately suggests itself for the 
auditorium is a segment of a circle with the 
stage at the centre as shown on Fig. 1. Not 
only are all the seats in any one row equi- 
distant from the stage but the side walls 
slope outwards at an angle which should 
reduce unwanted reflections of sound to a 
certain extent. If a larger segment of the 
circle were taken for the auditorium, that is 
with a greater angle between the side walls, 
those sitting to the extreme right or left would 
not get an adequate view of the stage or the 
background. 

A proscenium is still necessary for con- 
cealing the stage machinery and it follows 
naturally that instead of following the straight 
line a.b, it should follow the are a.c.b.: the 
main front and safety curtains can be arranged 
to close along this line. Those seated on the 
extreme right and left see only a part of the 
stage behind the proscenium and it is desirable 
to bring the actor out on to a forestage and leave 
that part behind the  emeatees mainly for 
suggestive background. 

The forestage may well be concentric with 
the curtain line a..b. and, with advantage, 
be a foot or so lower and connected to the 
main stage by steps: there should also be 
independant entrances to the forestage at 
either side. The bringing of the action 
forward in front of the proscenium is also of 
advantage from the acoustic point of view, 
and by bringing the curtain-line forward in 
the curve it is possible to set furniture right 
down. to the very edge of the steps beyond 
the ordinary straight proscenium line ab. 

With an extra set of curtains along the front 
of the forestage it would be possible to have 
furniture (but not scenery) set down to the 
footlights. 

Behind the proscenium the stage might take 
the normal form with flies for scenery and all 
the other contrivances: a simpler arrange- 
ment, however, is shown on the sketches on 
Fig. 2., where a set of traverse curtains a set of 
back curtains and a cyclorama or sky-cloth 
form the nucleus of the equipment. The 
height that would be required to fly the 
scenery clear of the line of sight to the top of 
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THE CONTEMPORARY THEATRE’S PRODUCTION OF 
“THE POWER OF DARKNESS” BY LEO TOLSTOY. 
MATRENA (THE OLD WOMAN). 
“What I saw, 1 didn’t perceive. 
What I heatd, I didn’t listen to.” 
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A THEATRE 


the cyclorama (more than one border being 
considered undesirable) is very considerable 
and, as an alternative, ample space has been 
left to either side for the storage of flats and 
only a moderate height to the grid retained— 
as a matter of fact the height necessary for the 
hoisting of the safety curtain. 

Returning to the auditorium, it will be 
noticed from Fig. 2 that the circle is brought 
down to such a point that only the last two 
rows of the ground floor seats are affected, 
and even then only a small amount of pro- 
scenium height is cut off. Lighting units 
have been concealed in the ceiling over the 
forestage, and auditorium, and in the front 
of the circle which is finished in a smooth 
curve for acoustic reasons. A false ceiling 
has also been added beneath the circle to im- 
prove the hearing at the back of the stalls. 
Both stalls and circle seats are raked on a curve 
and the line of sight is taken to the front of the 
forestage. Provision for an orchestra can be 
conveniently arranged beneath the forestage 
in the type of well now customary in opera 
houses. 

For practical reasons the full segmental 
plan for the auditorium has not been used, 
but the curtailment should provide a satis- 
factory compromise. Considerations such as 
the lay-out of dressing rooms, foyers, cloak- 
rooms, etc., have been purposely omitted from 
the present sketches so as not to confuse the 
issue: the disposition of these depends, as 
often as not, more on the shape of the plot of 
land available rather than on a truly sym- 
metrical architectural design. 

It is fully realised that the conversion of 
the normal commercial theatre to anything 
approaching this design offers the great diffi- 
culties either of moving the proscenium arch 
further up-stage or altering the raking of the 
seats in the auditorium (so that the forestage 
shall be visible from all parts of the house). 
In a new theatre, however, no such difficulties 
would be encountered, and in smaller halls 
and temporary stages many of the difficulties 
could be far more easily overcome. Indeed, 
this stage design should lie within the scope 
of the amateur theatre, and it is hoped that it 
will be possible to give in the near future, 
practical details for converting an ordinary small 
hall stage to one which would, in part, resemble 
the design which has been here described. 


Nore. The above account is based on a design 
incorporating Prov. Pat. No. 1196/14-1-36. 


FOR TODAY 


A NEW VENTURE IN 
THE THEATRE 


The Drama is often asked for advice 
on how to start a tic society. The followi 
account is, perhaps, a counsel of perfection, but it will 
be found suggestive in various ways of the artistic 
problems involved and how they have been tackled by a 
progressive and ambitious group. 


“The Contemporary Theatre Company” is 
now at the end of its first year. Up till now, 
it has worked in comparative seclusion, which 
was its own choice. Fora year its members 
have been working together, so that their 
productions might have unity. How far they 
have succeeded the public will soon have an 
opportunity of deciding. 

To begin at the beginning. This was in 
April 1935 when the Company’s first plans 
were formed. What original impetus started 
the idea it is difficult to find out, but whatever 
it was, a group of young actors and actresses 
met together on Saturday, April 27th, 1935, and 
decided that they should form a new company 
in the dramatic world, which would become, 
as they hoped, a new force in the theatre. 
Then they made plans how they should effect 
this. 

Firstly, they should start a company which 
would work together privately for a year, 
before private audiences, so that they should 
have time in which they could develop along 
on their own lines. They would work in the 
evening for their training and rehearsals. 

The problem of selecting the company was, 
as it is always, the most difficult. Auditions 
proved themselves utterly useless in accepting 
permanent members. It was only possible 
after auditions to say whether the applicants 
had or had not dramatic ability. But whether 
they had the sustained enthusiasm sufficient 
for the hard work necessary was a matter 
which could only be decided after several 
weeks of working in the company. For this 
reason probationary members were made who 
could only become full acting members at the 
discretion of the producers. 

At the original meeting it was decided that 
not only should everyone work together for 
the production, but that for an hour before 
each rehearsal the company should train to- 
gether in movement or voice production. 
From many people’s point of view this extra 
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training to the actors would have been redun- 
dant and a waste of time, but an actor’s 
training is never complete, and what is more 
important here, these hours’ training together 
made the subsequent rehearsals of the company 
much more effective because of the feeling of 
unity. 

In every direction the productions have been 
a concerted effort of all the members. This 
applies to the designs and the execution of the 
designs, even to the designing and building 
of the permanent set. This permanent set 
was decided on after much experimental 
work on models, and it has proved one which 
easily lends itself for both modern and classical 
production. 

The photograph opposite page 145 shows the 
stage adapted for the interior set of a Russian 
peasant’s hut in Act 1. of Tolstoy’s “The 
Power of Darkness,” which was the first play 
that was studied. The play is an outstanding 
example of naturalistic tragedy, and so demands 
a complete unity and sincerity in its production, 
and could never be produced in a company 
where a sympathetic understanding one to 
another is not existent. It taught the company 
much, 

As can be seen from the photograph the 
stage is not large. The company were for- 
tunate at the beginning of their career to get 
the support of the School of Drama and 
Euchorics in the shape of their theatre of which 
free use was allowed to be made in the pro- 
ductions. Its very intimacy shows up and so 
banishes any trace of artificiality, so that all 
acting there must have as its foundation a 
sincere understanding of character and play. 

Many of the critics who have formed the 
audiences during the past year have remarked 
on the easy way in which the actors have moved 
on the small stage. It has certainly taught them 
to be fine and exact in their movements, and 
of course, the systematic training in movement 
was bound to show itself. Also, as is so 
seldom realised, in a small theatre ‘timing’ 
must be extraordinarily accurate. This must 
have impressed itself on the company during 
the last year. 

After “The Power of Darkness,” the 
company studied light domestic comedy in 
Pirandello’s “Right you are, if you think so,” 
romantic comedy in Shakespeare’s “Twelfth 
Night,” ironic tragedy in Edna St. Vincent 
Millay’s “Aria da Capo,” and grand tragedy in 
Aeschylos’ “Libation Bearers.” They learnt 
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IN THE THEATRE 


lessons from each of these plays. Amongst 
other performances of members are Manning 
Whiley’s “Nikita” and “Duke Orsino,” Edward 
Young as Aguecheek, Brandon Acton-Bond 
as Feste, and as Orestes, Jo Acton-Bond as 
Signora Frola and as Viola, and Denise Adams 
in the parts of Nan the child, and Kilissa, 
Orestes’ nurse. 

The Contemporary Theatre has had in its 
early stages an admirable producer in Eve M. 
Donne, who was one of the first permanent 
members. Her direction has been just that 
which the company required, but now that the 
company is writing its own plays, other 
members will, from time to time, also be 
taking the producers part. 

Eva M. Donne will, however, be directing 
the company’s production this June of ““The 
House of Atreus” by Aeschylos. 

It was felt after the production of “The 
Libation Bearers” that the other parts should 
be added to complete this great trilogy. This 
will be the trilogy’s first performance in an 
acting prose version made for The Contem- 
porary Theatre by Brandon Acton-Bond. 
The music has been composed by another 
member, Barrett Preston, who also composed 
the music for “Twelfth Night.” 








INTERNATIONAL PAX PLAYERS 
ASSOCIATION. 


We have received notice that Mr. S. I. Hsiung, 
author of “Lady Precious Stream” will be lecturing 
upon Chinese Drama at the 2nd Annual Conference 
of the International Pax Players Association at High 
Leigh, Hoddesden, during the week-end of June 
13-15th. 

Irish Drama will also be dealt with by Mr. William 
G. Fay, one of the founders of the Abbey Theatre, 
Dublin, Mr. J. C. Frevel of Haarlem, Holland, will also 
have something to say of his native Drama. Other 
speakers will include Miles Malleson, who is President 
of the Association, Horace Shipp, The Rev. Reginald 
Sorensen, M.P.; Miss Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies ; Dr. 
Har Dayal, M.A. 

Another attractive of the week-end will be a Festival 
of Peace Plays to be adjudicated by Mr. Maurice Browne. 

The International Pax Players is entirely non-political 
and non-sectarian, but exists to encourage the spirit 
of peace and promote international understanding and 
friendliness by means of the Drama, 








Under the photograph of a scene from “Retrospect” 
which was printed in the May number of “Drama,” 
the author’s name should have been given not as 
“H, B. Thompson” but as “‘H. B, Hampson.” 
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| Fase year, it will be remembered, a new 
method of election to the Council of the Bri- 
tish Drama League was decided on, and what 
has come to be knownas “the new constitution” 
has operated for the first time during recent 
weeks. In most English counties County 
Meetings have been held, and in every case a 
county representative has been nominated to 
serve on one of the three Area Committees 
which will each nominate four representa- 
tives to the Council. Meanwhile election for 
National representatives has already taken 
place. We welcome the return of many 
members who have served the League well in 
the past, and among the new names we 
notice with pleasure those of Mr. Ivor Brown, 
Mr. T. S. Eliot, and Mr. Norman Marshall. 
It is hoped that there will be a large attendance 
at the Annual General Meeting of the League 
which will take place on Friday afternoon, 
June 26th, as announced elsewhere in this 
number of “Drama.” 


We deeply regret to record the death of 
Sir Philip Ben Greet which deprives the 
English Theatre of a personality which had 
won from everyone affectionate regard. In 
this Ben Greet only found in return what he 
himself gave. A great lover of Shakespeare, 
he was also a lover of his fellow beings, and 
his geniality and kindness were at everyone’s 
disposal. Though the end was sudden, 
he had been ailing for some while, and it was 
as a sick man that he delivered an hour’s lecture 
at the Exhibition of Modern Scenic Art 
organised by the League at the Thackeray 
Rooms, Kensington. Again, on the last day 
of the Exhibition, just before entering the 
Nursing Home, he came unexpectedly and 
proposed a vote of thanks to the Organisers. 
Ben Greet sometimes said that the Amateur 
Movement “had ruined him!” but this did 
not prevent him from being one of the League’s 
best friends. 

a 

We regret that pressure on our space forbids 
a proper review of the above-mentioned 
Exhibition of Modern Scenic Art. However, 
we reproduce in this number some illustrations 
of the exhibits, and we are glad to announce 
that the whole collection is being transferred 
to Manchester where it will be shown at the 
Manchester City Art Gallery for six weeks 
beginning in the middle of June. 

a 

Two important original play competitions 
are announced, the one by the Northampton 
and County Drama League ; the other by the 
Clifton Arts Club. In both cases a guarantee 
of production is given to the winning plays, 
and the Clifton Arts Club also offer money 
prizes. Full particulars can be obtained from 
the Hon. Secretary, Northampton Drama 
League, 126, Park Avenue N., Northampton, 
and from the Hon. Secretary, Clifton Arts 
Club, Dramatic Section, 4, Windsor Terrace, 
Clifton, Bristol, 8. 


a 

Open-Air Theatre in Regent’s Park 
must not be allowed to lapse owing to 
slackness of support at a time when it needs 
help, but unless the sum of £3,500 is subscribed 
within the next few days, Mr. Sydney Carroll 
may be forced to drop this most excellent enter- 
prise. All those (and there are thousands) who 
on enjoyed the past seasons should send their 
contributions without delay to the Open Air 
Theatre Fund, 18, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by F. Sladen-Smith 


“Principles of Shakespearean Production.” By 
C. Wilson Knight. Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d. 
“Historic Costume.” By Nevil Truman. Pitman. 


tos. 6d. 
“Period Costumes and Settings.” By Joyce Conyng- 
ham Green. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

“Putting on a Play.” By E. Martin Browne. John 
Fernald, F. Sladen-Smith, and John Bourne. Lovat 
Dickson. 5s. 

“People of our Class.”” By St. John Ervine. Allan 
and Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

“Three Plays by Clifford Odets.”” Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


¢<PRINCIPLES of cy gy Production” 

by Professor G. Wilson Knight, gives a compre- 
hensive account both of the author’s theories and also 
of his actual productions. It is, of necessity, interesting, 
especially for producers, who will find much to study and 
remember in the book. Professor Knight’s insistence on 
the primary importance of the play as opposed to 
elaborate settings, lighting and general modernism, 
although not new, is stated in a clear, uncompromising 
fashion—his remark that “too often soaliel sym- 
bolical effects sit on a Shakespearean play like a monkey 
on a war horse” is both witty and just. On the other 
hand, the book is full of somewhat strange theories. 
For instance, the author sees far more Christian mysticism 
in Shakespeare than one would have thought probable or 
possible, going to the length of declaring that each one 
of Shakespeare’s tragic heroes is a miniature Christ, 
suggesting a comparison between Cleopatra and her 
girls dying before and after, with the three crosses in 
the New Testament, and making much of his produc- 
tion of “Macbeth” revolve around a totally uncalled 
for statue of a Madonna-figure and Child. These and 
many other points in the book will not commend 
themselves to everybody, although Professor Knight 
has an admirable habit of frankly stating where he feels 
his productions or theories could be amended, and a 
generous appreciation of the very different work of 
others in the same field. 

Mr. Nevil Truman (who most of us know as the able 
Secri of a well-known Playgoers’ Club) has blos- 
somed forth with a really impressive book, “‘Historic 
Costuming,” complete with Foreword by Mr. Cochran, 
and an elegant portrait of the author for frontispiece. 
This book is more than useful ; it is delightful to read. 
Mr. Truman’s comments show us not only the period, 
but add a personal note which prevents the book 
from ever becoming dull. (Elizabeth would have had 
her own opinion of Mr. Truman after reading “Gloriana, 
outwardly, was nothing but a walking wardrobe— 
a mass of wires, stays, and struts.. Her head was 
covered with a ginger wig; her teeth were black ;.. 
her skin was effectively concealed under a coat of 
taddle.””) Excellent features are the summary of the 
period at the end of each chapter, and the diagrams 
showing the evolution of styles. The illustrations are 
not always so complete or so helpful as the descriptions, 
but most of them are good, and it is strange that the 
name of the illustrator nowhere appears. “Period 
Costumes and Settings for the Small Stage,” by Miss 
Joyce M. Conyngham Green, is another useful, if not 
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so comprehensive, book for the Wardrobe Mistress, 
It deals with costume between 1066 and 1830, and also 
contains a series of designs for curtain settings to cover 
the same period. The authoress writes clearly and 
well, and gives useful advice on cutting, choice of 
material, and other problems. The illustrations are 
leasing, but too slight and decorative. However, this 
is the fault with so many costume books ; the illustra- 
tions strive, first of all, to be pretty pictures—which 
is as sensible as it would be to clog the necessary des- 
criptions with poetic imagery and “fine” writing. 
The designs for settings are much better, although the 
suggestion of lighting is an unhelpful exaggeration. 

“Putting on a Play” could easily have been a solemn 
affair. Four experts invited to contribute sections on 
acting, production, presentation and choice of play— 
with memories of various lectures and discussions on 
these subjects still fresh in the mind one might well 
shudder. Actually, the book is as amusing as it should 
be helpful. As Mr. Whitworth points out in his intro- 
duction, there is a refreshing absence of rules and regulat- 
ions. Mr. E. Martin Browne not only talks about acting 
in a way which everybody can understand (this is rare), 
but packs his article with valuable advice ; Mr. John 
Fernald presents his deeply considered theories of 
— with charming lucidity; and Mr. John 

urne manages to be as stimulating as he is irrelevant 
on the thorny subject of choosing a play. Rarely 
does technical instruction, combined with the fruits 
of experience, appear in so comfortable a guise. 

Mr. St. John Ervine appears to consider “People of 
Our Class” is his best work, but is fortunately not at all 
astonished to find his opinion not generally shared. In 
the preface he quotes several letters from well-known 
people on the subject of the play, including some from 
Mr. Shaw, who, in order to improve the piece, obligingly 
re-wrote the first two pages. Had he only written 
more it might have been a remarkable work, for the plot 
and general construction are not only after Mr. Shaw’s 
own heart, but are redolent of the early days of Reper- 
tory. On to this familiar basis is grafted a study of 
post-war modernism, and Mr. Ervine is too conscienti- 
ous a writer for the mixture to have full conviction. 
The hesitation between social drama and fantastic 
Shavian comedy makes for an interesting play, but 
scarcely, in our view, a successful one. 

There are quarters where Mr. Clifford Odets is re- 
garded as one of the most important figures among the 
new dramatists. Of the three plays the most tragic is 
**Till the day I die,”’ a terrible inditement of present- 
day Germany’s treatment of the Communist. “Awake 
and Sing!” is less concentrated, and, as the intro- 
duction suggests, more in the Sean O’Casey manner 
(but without O’Casey’s deep sense of poetry). It is 
the only one with any humour, and here the inevitable 
note of propaganda, although slight and occurring 
just before the end, is the least convincing moment 
in a brilliant play. The well-known “Waiting for 
Lefty” appears less technically accomplished than 
the others, but all three plays are filled with a power 
and force that is not only skilfully manipulated, 
— is significant of a good many things besides 

rama. 














VILLAGE DRAMA SECTION 
PLAYWRITING COMPETITION, 1936 


t is to be regretted that the entries this year 
J are fewer than for many years past ; and that 
this fact directly militates against the per- 
centage of plays of quality being as high as 
usual. In contrast with this it is pleasant to 
recognise that playwriting for the amateur 
movement steadily becomes more informed and 
skilful ; the conventions of the theatre are 
better understood and used; a quite high 
accomplishment in dialogue is almost general, 
even where form and construction and their 
problems are not completely realised; and, 
in general, the increasing ability in stage-work 
which the Community Drama Movement 
begins to show is equally present in the move- 
ment’s playwrights. 

At the same time, although the general 
level of work submitted in these competitions 
is much higher than when they began, we are 
not getting the gifted and outstanding pieces 
that we were a few years ago. It is a matter 
of just pride to the organisers of the Village 
Drama Section of the League that a great many 
plays were first brought to public notice and 
publication by these annual competitions. 
We trust these gifted writers are not resting on 
their oars, and that new writers will yet come 
forward who aim as high. r 

In considering this year’s plays we have to 
note that in 

Crass I, TRANSLATIONS, 
there are only two entries. One of these is a further 
selection from the Whitsun Plays of Hans Sachs—a 
very good choice, but not skilfully done, and con- 
trasting very unfavourably with Miss Evelyn Ouless’ 
remarkable successes in this genre in recent years. The 
other is an equally useful translation from the Medieval 
French : ““The Farce of the Wash-Tub,” by “Prelate,” 
(Mr. Eric Crozier). It receives an Honourable Mention for 
its vigour and directness ; but “Prelate” is advised to 
reconsider some slangy colloquialisms that do not suit 


the medieval setting, and also such references as the one 
to “potatoes” which were not known at the time of the 


lay. 

vied Crass II, Onge-Acr Comepy, 

“Who Did It?’ by “Wayside” (Mrs. Robertshaw) re- 
ceives the 1st Prize, with recommendation to publish. 
This is an able little play, fulfilling the requirements 
of the Competition particularly well. An exacting 
critic might call it a variation in humble life on the 
theme of “‘Shall we Join the Ladies,” but that would be 
unfair, for it is worked out with real originality, and it 
arrives at an ingenious solution of the puzzle without 
loss of tension and suspense. There are chances of 
ood acting in all the parts. ‘One Man’s Meat,” by 
‘Russet Apple,” (Miss Margaret Cropper), and “Sur- 
prise at the Vicarage,” by “Dumain,” (Mr. E. F. 


Watling), are bracketed for the 2nd Prize. The former 
is a sound and well constructed little comedy, dependent 
for success upon the acting of an elderly woman ; but an 
elderly woman is so often the star of a village team that 
this should be a wide recommendation. The second 
lay has attractive subtleties, and a use of sus; that 
is both comedic and theatric. The end could be more 
emphatic and brisk with advantage. Plays of vicarage- 
life are not usually suitable for village work ; but the 
pleasantness of this one, and the attractive vicar, should 
make this possible where the village has enough variety 
of residents to cast it successfully. Honourable Mentions 
are awarded to “A Jilted Pair” by “Graham Salter” 
iss Florence Ainsworth), for its praiseworthy instinct 
or construction and idea of climax (only the ending 
ing too easy) ; “A Tooth for a Tooth,” by “Mutty 
> (Mr. B. Wylbert R. Kemp), for a picturesque 
theme, excellent characterisation, and mounting tension 
well arranged to give the piece form and artistic 
—only the ending being weak—the villains fall = se be 
shewn in terms of the stage, and the author is advised to 
a oe ty and coda in that light; and sade 
0) uous Sex,” by “Kingfisher,” (Miss Gwen Pierce), 
which would act wa and be useful for W.I.’s and is 
only marred by a tendency to cattish and too easy 


repartee. 

A word of praise should also go to “Four White 
Socks” by “‘Gaffer,” for amusing and attractive writing, 
and a pretty gift of dialect that lacks only a better frame- 
work for its good stories: and to “The Way of a 
Woman” by “Enterkin,” for an excellent and racy 
dialogue which could only receive adequate develop- 
ment in a full-length play. 


Cuass III, Ons-Acr Serious Pray. 


The only entry that shows any considerable degree of 
achievement is “‘Clouds of Witness,”’ by ““Spindlewood,” 
(Mrs. Bellamy). It receives a prize, but with a recom- 
mendation to reconsider the latter part. This is a 
promising play in many ways, with an originality in 
choice subject that 5 s of a first-hand vision 
and some creative insight, together with a deep feeling 
for the special kind of beauty a rural Drama might 
attain. The way in which it is built about the old- 
fashioned flower of the title is a happy idea; but 
the play weakens over the introduction of a super- 
natural peal of midnight bells, having been written 
up to that point in a simple realistic way. The bells 
come in effectively ; but they do not quite make their 
effect, and thus weaken the play. Most probably a 
plausible, naturalistic reason for the bells would be 
the best way to strengthen the ending : it is, at any rate, 
worth trying. Praise and an Honourable Mention are 
due to “Maker of Highways,” by “Eastgate” (Mr. F. 
Austin Hyde), which has a promising and very beautiful 
opening scene with a gift of dialogue of a high order. 
It is a real misfortune that the technical resource em- 
ployed is of too narrow a range to develop the theme 
adequately, or to arrive at an wate theatric form. 
Its Pocgpenion by a series of isolated calls at the door is 
too uniform ; and the legal aspects of the story need much 
more substantiation and consideration: the author’s 
delicately fine gift for writing is not given its full op- 
portunity. 
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V.D.S. PLAYWRITING COMPETITION 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE JUNIOR DRAMA 
FESTIVAL. 


Crass IV, Onzt-Act Romantic or Poetic Pray, 
is usually the weak and unpopular part of the Competi- 
tion ; but we have never before had to chronicle such 
a small entry, or such a poor standard of achievement. 
No amount of indulgent consideration, or reflection 
upon the unpropitiousness of our era to romance, 
allow us to find anything to premiate. The only entry 
to signalise in any way is ““The Shepherd’s Song,” by 
“Autolycus,” (Mr. Stephen Schofield), an adaptation of 
two famous medieval plays for modern use. There is a 
question whether “Autolycus” makes enough of a 
personal contribution to fit the play for entry in this 
Competition : but, beyond that, the judges consider 
that the principal play, the famous “Second Shepherd's 
Play”’ of the Townley circle is weakened and spoiled, and 

tedly loses point, by the interpolations from the 

t source. “Autolycus’”’ personal gift seems to be 
a notable skill in producing a modern intelligible verse- 
structure which gives in a vivid and remarkable way, the 
effect of the often difficult and unintelligible original 
verse : but this gift might have found a happier = 
very fortunate) use in producing an acting version of the 
Townley play which would be far preferable to the 
prose-transcriptions too often ! 


Crass V, Furi-Lenctu Pay, 


“Saint Margaret of Scotland,” by “Scot,” (Miss E. J. 
Jenkinson), is a play of distinguished achievement 
through its greater part, and of still more promise : 
it receives a Prize, but its writer is recommended 
to reconsider the latter part if it is to be as useful as 
it might be. The earlier acts are admirable in every 
way—beautifully written, with expressiveness and 
insight in the use of dialogue, and an admirable 
imaginative faculty in setting the stage and working 
for stage-pictures that is mot usual nowadays. 
The play is only weakened by being written too much 
from the heroine’s point of view, so that her husband is 
never fully enough drawn or developed. We are 
shown a static, good-natured fighting man; but 
Malcolm Canmore was the creator of a conscious nation, 
and his wife’s achievement contributed to his. If 
the author can revise the later acts, and re-envisage 
the whole story from his standpoint, this play may well 
become a classic, as well as the beautiful play it is. 

“‘Jane’s Wedding,” by “Physalis,” (Miss Alice 
Worsley), receives an Homowrable Mention, with a 
recommendation to revise and compress. It is attrac- 
tive and promising in varied ways, and has the makings 
of a good folk-play: but it is too leisurely and expansive 
and needs telescoping and tightening up before it can 
become a shapely play and as useful as it might be. 
“Let October Decide,” by “Silurum,” also has the 
makings of a good folk-play in it; but not enough 
knowledge of what to leave out when writing for 
the stage. ‘The Bondsmen,” by “‘Michael Saunders” 
has everything to learn about stage-effect and the way 
to embody a theme on the stage ; but his work calls 
fora oulel very respectful appreciation, for he writes 
out of vital experience and deep consideration with a 
dignified pen and a fine outlook ; and he only needs 
to learn the conditions of writing for the theatre to do 
memorable work. 

The award for the best play in the whole Competition 
goes to “Who Did It ?”’ by Mrs. Robertshaw. 

PeneLope WHEELER. 
Gorpon BorromMey. 
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A Junior Drama Festival for London, organised by 
the Junior Drama Committee of the British Drama 
» was held on May 2oth at the Mary Ward 
Settlement. The entrants were either the winning 
teams from competitions previously held by the leading 
Youth Organisations, or picked teams chosen by those 
Organisations which had not held a competition this 
year. A trophy was given by the British Drama 
League and was presented by Mrs. Mark Kerr, Girl 
Guides County Commissioner for London, Mgr, 
Whitworth being in the Chair. . 

The teams entering were as follows :— Scouts 
Association, 3rd Putney Group, “The Island of Sea 
Dreams,” by Eustace Hargrave. The Young Womens 
Christian Association ; Brixton Y.W.C.A. Club, “‘Foot- 
prints,” by Violet M. Methley. The London Federa- 
tion of Boys’ Clubs : West Central Boys Club, Scenes 
from “King Henry VI,” Part II, by Shakespeare, 
Girl Guides Association : 6th East Dulwich Rangers, 
Scenes from “Lady Precious Stream,”’ by S. I. Hsiung, 

The adjudicator was Miss Frances Mackenzie, of the 
British Drama League, and after an interesting and 
instructive adjudication she placed the teams in the 
following order: 1, West Canal Boys’ Club. 2, 
6th East Dulwich Rangers. 3, 3rd Putney Boy Scouts, 
4, Brixton Y.W.C.A. Club. 

There was an enthusiastic audience, and it is hoped 
that this Festival will be the pattern of many simi 
ones in other parts of the country. 


THE OTHERWISE CLUB 


Following the exceptional success of the 1935 season, 
The Otherwise Club is presenting a series of six plays 
in June, July and August, 1936, at the Barn Theatre, 
Shere, Surrey. The list of plays is remarkably varied, 
ranging from Victorian melodrama to Freudian comedy, 
from Ancient Greece to 18th century Poland. 

During the winter the stage and lighting of the Barn 
Theatre be been improved, and the seating capacity 
increased. Visitors who want the best seats are 
strongly advised to telephone (Shere 211) for reserva- 
tions in advance. Free entry to the theatre—our 
custom in the past—will be continued ; we rely on 
contributions (in the interval)—a payment which will 
represent your enjoyment and valuation of the produc- 
tion. 

Please Note : There are vacancies for actors of both sexes 
who are available for any production. In particular there 
are good parts uncast in the first production. Anyone 
interested is asked to write at once to— 

JouHn Burre.i, Esq., 
5, Elm Park Road, S.W.3. 


CHALDON CHALK PIT, SURREY. 


A revival of the first B.D.L. play ever given (in 1919 ) 
will take place in the same Chalk Pit on July sth at 
3 and 8.30, Full particulars from Miss Desprez, 
Cold Blow, Alderstead Heath, Merstham, Surrey. 














NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


THE BONHOMIE PLAYERS, LONDON. 


The Bonhomie Players gave a spirited performance 
of “A Damsel in Distress” at Conway Hall on May rst. 
The acting in general was very good throughout, 
but the part that most impressed the audience was the 
excellent characterisation of the maid, Albertina Keggs. 
The Producer, Mr. A. H. Cave, must have worked very 
hard with such a large cast, but his efforts without 
doubt were ne | rewarded by the fine production ; 
and all concerned deserve great praise. 

; B. H. Wess. 


WILLERBY, EAST YORKS. 


The Kirkella Amateur Operatic and Dramatic Society 
— — Annual General Meeting on the 23rd 
April, 1936. 

Prhis Meeting brings to a close a very successful 
Season of Productions, Readings, Lectures and Social 
events. In December we produced four One-Act 
Plays: ‘‘Master of the House,” “They Refuse to be 
Resurrected”’ “On Dartmoor,” “The Test.” We 
entered ““Kanawa” by Torahiko Kori for the B.D.L. 
Festival in February and in April we put on the 3-Act 
Comedy “She Passed through Lorraine” by Lionel 
Hale. The Society has finished the session financially 
sound, with a good balance in hand. For the 3-Act 
show we tried the experiment of “‘All seats 1/3 and 
all bookable.” This was a success—in fact on the 
second night extra chairs had to be brought in. The 
Costumes and Wigs supplied by the B.D.L. for “‘She 
Passed through Lorraine” were certainly good and 
helped producer and cast to really “put it over.” 

The Society hope to strengthen their position and 
increase their supporters next winter. We have a 
fine lighting equipment and have just extended the 
stage area forward. Now we have ideas for a cyclo- 
tama and if any of our Stage Managers have built one 
we should appreciate their views on the various methods 
we might adopt for a small stage. 

F, BEAUTEMENT, 
Secretary. 


THE PILGRIMS. 


On April 16th, 17th and 18th, The Pilgrims gave 
three performances of “The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street” at Sevenoaks. It was to some extent a new 
interpretation of the play. The elder Barrett, instead 
of overriding the drama, rather formed the background, 
ominous a tragic enough, to Elizabeth and Robert 
Browning. His presence was felt throughout, a grim 
shadow, but the whirlwind wooing of Robert Browning 
and Elizabeth’s flight formed the climax of the play— 
Barrett himself was the tragic aftermath. 

P. A. M. Long had the terrific task of both playing 
Barrett and producing the play. And in both capacities 
he succeeded excellently well. His was a most careful 
study of Barrett, his final scene with Elizabeth most 
moving. ‘The play was well cast and provided some 
excellent contrasts. Barbara Long gave a sensitive 
tendering to the part of Elizabeth ; one believed in the 
Browning of O. J. Grace, though this part, lacking in 
variety, is a difficult one. 

H, M. G. 


WORTHING HIGH SCHOOL 
STAFF AND OLD BOYS A.D.S. 


The most noteworthy feature of this production of 
“The Devil’s Disciple,” was the insistence by both 
producer and actors upon “speed.” As a result the 
performance was entertaining and full of vitality ; there 
‘was a zest about it that brought out the Shavian humour 
and sense of melodrama very adequately. Unfortun- 
ately these qualities were a little offset by a lack of 
variety both in speed and general feeling of the acting. 
Mr. Richards, for instance, playing Richard Dudgeon 
with tremendous zest and a fine sense of dramatic 
“attack” spoilt an otherwise remarkably good show by 
keeping too even a tempo, and by carrying his climaxes 
of tone to their limit, with the result that he was not 
entirely convincing. But his theatrical powers are more 
than merely promising ; he is already a sensitive and 
competent actor. The production was strong, virile 
and ingenious, but Mr. Max Fuller must shoulder a 
little of the responsibility for there being not enough 
variety. 

G. E. Mrpp.eprrcu. 


LYONS A.D.S. (GREENFORD SECTION) 


Lyons Club carries on that excellent idea of giving 
over an evening to the performance of one-act plays 
to develop the producing, writing and acting talent of 
its members. The plan works well ; it is responsible 
for a swift improvement in the standard of performance. 

Many members of this Club could with advantage 
play much more boldly and with more real under- 
standing of human nature and the actor’s need to inter- 
ptet human nature subtly. The choice of play left 
the actors with very little material on which to work, 
although “Five Minutes,”’ by Mr. Slade, was definitely 
seen as a workmanlike, “‘slick” piece of entertainment. 
One can not praise too highly an organisation which 
produces its own playwrights and producers as well as 
its own actors. Many societies could well take an 
example from Lyons Club and become artistically 
self-supporting. 

G. E. M«IppLeprrcu. 


ARTS LEAGUE TRAVELLING THEATRE. 


Among the one-act plays now being given by the 
Arts League Travelling Theatre, “Capital Punishment” 
is being favourably received. 

This has a remarkable ancestry, and many people 
have been concerned in its preparation. Guy de 
Maupassant wrote an ironical short story dealing with the 
death sentence. Leo Tolstoy was struck by it and trans- 
lated and adapted it, making of it his story ‘““Too Dear.” 
This was translated into English by Mr. and Mrs, 
Aylmer Maude and published by the Oxford University 
Press as one of ““Twenty-Three Tales” by Tolstoy. 
Finally it was dramatised by George Porter as bry 
Punishment” and published by Samuel French Ltd. in 
The Seventh Book of their ““One-Act Theatre,” and is 
now being played by the Arts League Travelling 
Theatre. 

It seems to be an instance of the vitality of an idea 
which deals humorously and well with an actual and 
vital problem of human life and death. 

Yours faithfully, 
L. B. Bassorr, 
Secretary. 
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JACKDAW CLUB, SIDCUP. 


There was an encouraging response to the invitation 
made by the Jackdaw Club to attend the dress 

of “The Rummins of Holly Street” at the Millicent 
Fawcett Hall on the 18th April, and the Producer an- 
nounced at the termination of the rehearsal that the 
audience would be “ for the ordeal they 
had endured” by further being invited to take tea as 
guests of the Club at the adjoining restaurant. 

It is the intention of the Jackdaw Club to make their 
future dress rehearsals little functions of this nature. 
In this case it not only gave those in the audience an 

rtunity of judging the merits of a play that had not 


a professi production, but it gave the cast 
just that right de; of atmosphere in knowing that 
there was a critical audience in front. ‘The result was 


that the show given the same evening went with 
smoothness and swing. 

Mr. Toplis who is the author of ““The Rummins of 
Holly Street,’”’ and producer for the Jackdaws s ts 
that the practice should become general among Clubs, 
particularly in London, as it would not only have the 
effect found in this instance, but give opportunities for 
contact between those who have a common purpose. 


THE LONDON COAL EXCHANGE DRAMATI 
SOCIETY. 


This ry A produced Frederick Lonsdale’s “The 
High Road” for three nights, the 23rd, 24th and 25th 
March, at the Rudolf Steiner Hall to full houses. 

The players are obviously experienced and put over 
a very good performance. are able to do what 
many Societies find difficult, and that is to cast well to 
type thus ensuring good characterisation. It would 
be difficult to single out individual performances, the 
general level being well maintained. 

A criticism I would make is that there was some 
inaudibility, always inexcusable—especially when, as 
in this case, it came from members of the cast with the 
strongest voices. They were speaking with too much 
tone volume and not biting the consonants. 

The play was well dressed and staged and full marks 
go to the producer. 

D. H. 
WAYFARERS’ A.D.S. 

On April 3rd, Mr. Frank Hallatt’s comedy “The 
Happy Family” was produced by the by my 
Dramatic Society. Its brevity, and the fact that the 
plot was the well-worn theme of the hen-pecked husband 
who turns at last, was mitigated by excellent a 
The company had pt denen. = had a good deal of ex- 
perience, am | was the excellence of their performance. 

The other one-act play which was to be presented 
on the same programme had to be withdrawn owing 
to an unfortunate succession of events. Instead, the 
author, Mr. Frank Hallatt, read it to the audience. 
So inferior was this to “The y Family” that it is 
difficult to conceive that the two plays were the creation 
of the same author. ‘The chief fault lay, in that there 
was no plot. The play, as it stands could, no doubt, 
be expanded and developed into a useful production, 
but in its present form it seems not much more than an 
excuse for the hero to voice his views on “lerve.” 

Joun G. Howaap Grirren. 
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INTERVAL THEATRE PLAYERS. 


On Sunday, May roth, this ional Company 

we their second production (at Eta Club Theatre, 

Street, London) consisting of a programme of 

four one-act plays. The first a tragedy entitled “Fever,” 

adapted and produced by Colin Gordon, was so brief 

that it could only be regarded as a sketch, and merely 
served to put the audience in the right mood. 

The next play “Love Scene,” was a farce by Patricia 
Hayes. The dialogue was extremely amusing, but the 
theme was somewhat archaic. We hope that the 
amateur actress who provides her own bouquets is as 
dead as the professional actor who wore ‘lone hair 
and an ast collar. Nevertheless, it was enter- 
taining and the audience enjoyed it, so that is really all 
ey relude 

i on programme was “P to 
Massacre.” y was by far the best play of the 
evening. It was written and produced by Mr. Evan 
John, who also played the part of Captain Campbell 
of Glenlyon. The Glencoe massacre is familiar to 
and this play deals with an incident which 
shortly before that terrible event. The fy depicts 
the late arrival at Inverlochy of Macdonal Glencoe 
to take the oath of allegiance, and his meeting with his 
deadly foe, Campbell of Glenlyon, whose men were 
soon to be quartered on the hapless Macdonalds. It 
is a fine study of light and shade in character—the 
ae dogged loyalty of Macdonald is contrasted 
with the suave treachery of Campbell ; the uprightness 
of Colonel Hill stands out against the cunning of 
Hamilton. It is a play for a cast of five men and would 
be easy to stage, since it only requires one simple 
inthe last play “S b Hoffe, was well 

t play “Skin Deep,”’ by Nora ie, was 
acted and sbeduend It is a kitchen comedy containing 
some good dramatic moments. 

The Interval Theatre Players write, produce and act 
theirown plays. They hope to produce a three-act play in 
about six weeks time, and are at present searching for 
an original play. 

HEATHER Conwar. 


“THE THEATRE OF THE WORLD.” 
(“LLWYFAN Y BYD”) 


The Welsh National Theatre Company undertook its 
biggest venture to date when it presented the first full- 
length production in this country of Von Hofmann- 
sthal’s adaptation of a fifteenth-century morality by 
Calderon, “The Theatre of the World,” at the Pavilion 
Theatre, Live 1, during the week April 6th to 11th. 

The play, which had been translated into both Welsh 
and English by Professor T. Gwynn Jones of Aberyst- 
wyth, was given alternate ormances in the two 
languages by separate casts, both under the direction 
of Dr. Stefan Hock of Vienna. Special orchestral and 
choral music had been composed by Josef Holbrooke 
and was conducted by Mr. Oliver H. Edwards, and the 
actors were almost entirely drawn from Welsh and 
English amateur circles on Merseyside. 

The play, as its title implies, presents the spectacle 
of the world as a stage, whereon half-a-dozen souls 
assume the roles of King, Beggar, Wisdom, Beauty, 
Wealth and Peasant. All except the Beggar are well 
content with their lot. He revolts against the apparent 











SCENE FOR “THE INTERLUDE 
OF YOUTH.”” DESIGNED BY PAUL 
SHELVING, FOR THE MALVERN 
FESTIVAL THEATRE. 





PERMANENT SETTING FOR “EXAMINATION” 
DESIGNED BY RICHARD SOUTHERN, 





From the E:xsibition of Modern 
Scenic Design. London, 1936. 
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SCENE FOR “‘WHAT HAPPENED 
TO GEORGE.” DESIGNED BY J. 
GOWER PARKS. 








SCENE FOR “‘MARRIAGE A LA 
MODE.” DESIGNED BY OSBORNE 
ROBINSON FOR THE NORTH- 
AMPTON REPERTORY THEATRE. 


From the Exhibition of Modern 
Scenic Design. London, 1936. 
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injustice that gives to one wealth and power and to 
another nothing but misery and oppression. Through 
Wisdom, however, he realises that the secret of content- 
ment lies not in grasping at what others have got, but 
in subduing his own “wild ego,” and when Death 
comes to call the players off the stage he alone faces the 
summons with equanimity. When, finally, they are 
called before the Master to be commended on their 

rformances it is the Beggar who is praised above all. 
§ymbolical figures—Earth, Curiosity, the Adversary, 
angels, sibyls and prophets, are introduced, though 
their intention is not always clear. The play as a whole, 
in fact, tends to be rather abstract and undramatic, 
and while one can imagine an unsophisticated fifteenth- 
century audience regarding it with something like awe, 
to the twentieth-century playgoer its interest lies largely 
in its historical aspect, and in what theatrical graces a 
producer can give it. 

Dr. Hock’s production was dignified and deliberate 
—too deliberate if anything, the designed slowness of 
pace and the introduction of mimes—excellent as they 
were—tending to emphasise the lack of action in the 
play itself. However, as a spectacle the production 
wasundoubtedly a striking one, with excellent costumes, 
settings and lighting-effects, and it was acted by both 
casts with dignity and restraint and, in some cases, 
outstanding ability. The presentation had attracted 
a good deal of interest on Merseyside and the large 
audiences were supplemented by many visitors from 
distant parts of the Principality. 


MALVERN FESTIVAL, 1936. 


For the Eighth Malvern Festival, commencing on 
Saturday, July 25th, an exceptionally interesting pro- 
gramme has been arranged. Mr. Shaw, whose work is 
8o identified with Malvern that local inhabitants refer 
to’ the annual event as “The Bernard Shaw Festival,” 
is this year represented by “Saint Joan,” “Pygmalion,” 
and “On the Rocks,” “The Clandestine Marriage,” 
by David Garrick and George Colman, is the choice 
from the work of the early dramatists ; whilst Helen 
— dramatisation of Charlotte Bronte’s “Jane 

yte,” and, appropriately, ““The Brontes of Haworth 
Parsonage,” by John Davison, complete the programme 
of six plays which will be performed each week, for the 
four weeks. On Saturday, August 1st, “Lady Precious 
Stream,” by S. I. Hsiung, will be presented at the matinee 
and evening performances, but this is the only oppor- 
tunity given for seeing this phenomenally successful 


lay. 

, S usual, there will be a series of Morning Lectures 
at the Abbey Hotel, and the lecturers will include 
Professor F. S. Boas, LL.D., D.Lit., Principal A. E. 
Morgan, M.A., Professor Ifor Evans, M.A., and Sir 
Barry Jackson, M.A. Tea Time Talks in the Winter 
Gardens, and Sunday Concerts in the Concert Hall, 
are other attractions offered to Festival visitors. 

In this number will be found an advertisement of 
the Festival with particulars of the inclusive Seven-day 
Tours, specially arranged by Messrs. Dean and Dawson, 
Ltd. Further information of the Festival can be ob- 
tained from the Festival Offices, at Panton House, 25, 
Haymarket, London, S.W.1., or from 10, Rose Bank, 
Malvern. 


FREE TUITION IN STAGE LIGHTING. 

As a result of his visit to the British Drama League 
Summer School at Malvern last year, Colonel Claude 
Kirby has very generously given to the League a certain 
sum of money to be spent on bursaries to enable the 
electricians of amateur dramatic societies to receive 
expert tuition in stage-lighting at B.D.L. Schools. 
Colonel Kirby was struck by the lack of intelligent 
interest taken in the lectures on lighting given by Mr. 
Harold Ridge, one of the greatest authorities in Europe 
on modern stage-lighting, and he came to the conclu- 
sion that most of the ordinary students attending the 
Drama School had no technical knowledge of electricity, 
and were not the people who were actually responsib: 
for the lighting of their productions. The people 
who install and handle amateur lightingsets are shelley 
local electricians, who have technical know of 
ordinary domestic lighting, but not of the ibilities 
and requirements of stage-lighting, though many of 
them are keenly interested in it, and would welcome 
the opportunity of instruction in this branch. 

The Drama League, therefore, thanks to Colonel 
Kirby’s kindness, is able to offer “Lighting Bursaries” 
to one or two people to enable them to come to the 
Harrogate Drama School (July 31st-August roth) for 
a day or two, in order to attend the lectures and classes 
in Stage-Lighting which will be given by Mr. Arthur 
Coe, Mr. James Mills and others. Exact details of the 
arrangement cannot be worked out until applications 
have been received. 

Applications for lighting bursaries should be sent 
before June 21st to the Schools Organiser, British 
Drama League, and the applicant should give detailed 

rticulars of his activities in connection with 

ighting of amateur productions, both in the past and 
in the future. The Drama League will the 
bursars from information thus received. 


RECENT RELEASES. 

Messrs. Samuel French announce that acting editions 
of the following full-length plays are now available : 
“Once a Gentleman,” by Armitage Owen, produced 
this year at the Manchester Repertory Theatre, has a 
cast of four men and eight women, and for this reason 
alone, it should prove extremely popular with societies 
with a shortage of male members. ‘‘Bees and Honey,” 
by H. F. Maltby, has a cast of fifteen—ten men and five 
women. Both these plays have acting fees of three 

uineas a performance. “The Magistrate” and “The 
cond Mrs. Tanqueray”—both by the late Pinero— 
are also available. 

Reference to Messrs. French’s advertisement in this 
issue, will show a list of eighteen plays, of which the 
amateur rights have been acquired. Societies, how- 
ever, are advised to note that many of these are not yet 
available. Messrs. French will advise of the date of 
release of any play listed on enquiry. 








Tue Eprror, “Drama.” 
Dear Sir, 

Through some error the name of the sixth team 
promoted to the Western Divisional Final was wrongly 
stated both in “‘Drama” for May and also in the Western 
Area Final programme at Bournemouth. The sixth 
team should have been Swarthmore Players in ‘‘Puck’s 
Good Deed for the Day” instead of Old Suttonians 
A.D.S. in “The Second Visit.” 

Yours truly, 
H. V. Dennis, 
Hon, Secretary, W. Division, 
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SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


To be presented at the Annual General Meeting to be held at 
9, Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 
On Friday, June 26th, 1936, at 2.30 p.m. 


JN submitting the Seventeenth Annual Report of the British Drama League, the Council are able to 

show another year of progress. On June 30th, 1935, the League’s membership stood at 3,800, 
it is now 3,905, so that the net increase is 105, as against 68 last year. During the year 938 new members 
have joined. There have been 833 resignations. The number of affiliated societies now on the register 
is 2,658, as against 2,546 last year. 


NEW PREMISES. 

Since the date of the last Annual Report the League has removed to its new premises at 9, Fitzroy 
Square, London, W.1. This house, which is now the Freehold property of the League, has proved 
both convenient and accessible. The office organisation of the League is now conducted under suitable 
conditions, and the Council believes that the forced removal from Adelphi Terrace, while regretted at 
the time, has proved of real advantage to the League. Besides a gratifying — by members and 
friends to the appeal made for funds to purchase the new house, the Council would again record its grati- 
tude to the Pilgrim Trust and to the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust for their generous grants. 


= 
NATIONAL THEATRE. 
Negotiations regarding some revision in the legal conditions of the Trust have necessarily post- 
any notable advance in the scheme during the past year. The National Theatre Section at the 
xhibition of Modern Scenic Design (see below) included photographs and designs from the principal 
National Theatres on the Continent. This aroused great interest, and it is hoped that the coming year 
will bring the project of a National Theatre neal nearer fruition. 


AUTUMN CONFERENCE. 

The Autumn Conference of members and affiliated Societies was held at Stratford-on-Avon from, 
October 25th to 27th, by kind invitation of* the Governors of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 

On Friday evening delegates were welcomed by the Mayor of Stratford-upon-Avon in the Town 
Hall, after which an address was given by Mr. Alec L. Rea. On Saturday, the 27th, the Business Meeting 
was held under the chairmanship of Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth. The Minutes of this meeting were 
printed in the December number of “Drama.” On the evening of the same day a performance of 
‘Barnet’s Folly” by A. J. Coles was given in the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. The play was preceded 
by a dinner at the Red Horse Hotel, presided over by Sir Archibald Flower. On Sunday a special service 
was held in the Stratford-upon-Avon Parish Church at which a sermon was delivered by the Rev. 
Canon W.G. Melville. In the afternoon the delegates made a tour of Shakespeare’s Birthplace and other 
places of interest in the neighbourhood, 

On the Friday afternoon before the opening of the Conference there was a meeting of those inter- 
ested in Village work. 


EXHIBITION OF MODERN SCENIC DESIGN. 

A highly successful Exhibition was held in co-operation with the National Theatre Ap Com- 
mittee at the Thackeray Rooms, Derry & Toms, Kensington, from April 16th to 30th. The Exhibition 
included designs and models representing much of the best work in the modern theatre both profes- 
sional and amateur, and the entire collection is to be transferred to the Manchester City Art ery 
where it will open for six weeks on June 15th. The Council desires to thank Mr. Richard Southern 
and Mr. Don Finley for the invaluable help they gave in the arrangement and organization of the 
Exhibition. 


FOREIGN DRAMA, 


Contacts with the theatre abroad have been strengthened during the past year. A number of 
visitors from the Continent have sought information at the Headquarters of the League, and have found 
the help required. Similarly, the League has welcomed many representatives from the British Dominions 
and Colonies and from the United States. Arrangements have been made for the League to be re- 
presented at the forthcoming Theatre Congress at Vienna, and also for the entertainment of a party of 
Finnish actors who are shortly to visit London. As noted under the section dealing with the Drama 
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League Schools, Dr. Stefan Hock and Professor Peng-Chun Chang lectured at the Easter School in 
London, and on June 29th the League had the honour of welcoming Mr. Jacques Copeau who gave an 
address on the Contemporary Theatre in the Lecture-room at 9, Fitzroy Square. 

In August, 1935, a second Drama League tour was organised to the Moscow Theatre Festival. 
Mr. Lewis Casson conducted the tour, which was tly appreciated by those who took part in it. 
This year a similar tour will take place under the leadershi Mr. Norman Marshall. 

Requests for information from foreign enquirers were received through the Foreign Office and 
the Board of Education and duly dealt with. 


DIALECT RECORDS. 

The publication of these records took place on April 7th and received an extremely favourable press 
in the leading newspapers throughout the country. The sales to date amount to 107 complete sets, 
10 sectional albums, and 107 ee records. By the generosity of Mr. Alec L. Rea, the League has been 
enabled to offer a series of the matrices, from which the records are pressed, to the British Museum. These 
matrices are in metal, and will thus ensure to posterity the maintenance of the records in their original 
state. This gift has been cordially accepted by the Trustees of the Museum. 

The Council desires to place on record their thanks to the various Speakers who gave their services 
for the recording, and also to the members of the Dialect Committee who supervised the enterprise, 
and particularly to Mr. Clifford Turner who, with the co-operation of Miss Elsie Fogerty, has provided 
a phonetic script of each “Standard Passage” appearing on the records. 


THE LIBRARY. 

The Library Committee are pleased to report further progress in the development of the Library. 
2,505 volumes have been added during the past year, bringing the total number of volumes i 
by the Library since its inception to 32,712. (This figure includes the replacement of some 3,452 volumes 
which have at various times since 1925 become too worn for further use, or have been lost.) The 
actual number of volumes now in the Library is, therefore, 29,260. 

The total number of issues during the past year was 33,925. Of this number 21,939 were plays 
from the Lending Library, 1,954 were Sdihal walle, and 10,032 were reading sets. 

The special arrangement with the National Council of Social Service, by which sets of plays may be 
loaned to bona fide Unemployment Centres not affiliated to the League, has continued in force, and has 
been much appreciated. The number of Centres availing themselves of this privilege is increasing, 
and during the past year 210 sets were issued to Centres in various parts of the Country. 

The Library Committee wish to express their gratitude to Miss Eleanor Garland, Mrs. Wedderburn, 
Mr. Owlett, Mr. William Armstrong, and Mr. St. John Ervine for generous gifts of books to the 
Library, and to Lady Keble for an important loan collection of prompt books, photographs and scenic 
designs relating to original productions of plays by Mr. Bernard Shaw. 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE COMMUNITY THEATRE FESTIVAL. 

The eleventh Community Theatre Festival was organised by the Central Festival Committee con- 
sisting of Mr. Ge Whitworth (Chairman), Miss Mary Kelly, Mr. C. B. Purdom, Mr. George O. 
Sharman, Mr. S. N. Whitehead (Hon. Treasurer), Miss Frances Briggs (Secretary) with the addition of 
the following who were appointed representatives of the five areas into which Great Britain is divided 
for the purposes of the Festival :—Mr. John Hirst and Mr. B. L. Sutcliffe (Northern Area), Mr. C. M. 
Haines and Mr. W. Bushill Matthews (Western Area), Miss F. Smith and Mr. A. E. J. Emmet (Eastern 
Area), Mr. Walter Cuthbert and Mr. R. Douglas Robertson (Scottish Area), Mr. D. T. Morris and 
Mrs. Alun Williams (Welsh Area). 

This year the entries amounted to 747, an increase of 97 over the entries in the 1935 Festival. 

A full report of the Festival was printed in the May Number of “Drama.” The Final Festival was 
held at the Old Vic on May 25th, the Howard de Walden Cup being presented by the Earl of Bessborough 
to the winning team, The Guild of Abbey Players, Abingdon for their performance of ‘The Spartan 
Girl,” by A. J. Talbot. 

The judges were Miss Irene Hentschel, Mr. Henry Cass, and Mr. John Drinkwater. 

“The Gardener” by Vera Arlett, obtained the award for the best original unpublished play entered 
in the Festival and “Underground” by Ken Etheridge for the best unpublished play by a new author. 

The Judge was Mr. H. F. Rubinstein. 

The Council desires to acknowledge the invaluable help given throughout the Festival by the 
wteee Gee and Divisional Committees without which the organisation of the Festival would be 
impossible. 


VILLAGE DRAMA SECTION. 

There are 340 village societies affiliated through this Section, 23 County Rural Committees, and 
23 other Federations working in the Country. Two new County Rural Committees have been formed, 
in Lancashire and Worcestershire, and others are under consideration. In Devon a special scheme of 
drama work is being set on foot by the University College of the South West, Exeter ; and Miss Kelly 
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has been inted Director of Drama. The i See Section under the Chairmanship of Mr, 
John Hampden, has been asked to help the Joint ittee, Music and Drama Fund, in the selection 
of Drama Advisers in the counties. following have adjudicated in District and W.I. Festivals : 
Mr. J. Wilton Anstey, Mr. Eric Barber, Mr. Gaskoin, Mrs. Egerton Hine, Miss Frances Mackenzie, 
Mr. Frank Napier, Mr. Robert Newton, and Mr. Richard Southern. A special panel of adjudicators 
for village competitions has now been compiled. 

The twelfth Playwriting Competition has been adjudicated by Dr. Gordon Bottomley and Mrs. 
Penelope Wheeler. The report is printed in the June number of “Drama.” The Council desires to 
thank the Judges for the immense amount of trouble which they have taken in judging the plays, and 
also Miss Janet Scrutton for organising the Competition so efficiently. 


We have to regret the death of Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland, for many years was Vice-President and 
Musical Adviser to the Village Drama Society. 


DRAMA SCHOOLS. 


Five full-length Schools have been held since June, 1935, and two shorter courses were held in the 
Lecture Room in Fitzroy Square. The League has also co-operated with R.C.C.’s, County Committees, 
and the Junior Organisations’ Committee in a series of short Schools in Lindsey, Yorkshire, Cheshire, 
Suffolk, Cornwall, Essex, Bucks, and in Barnsley, Leeds and Nottingham. 


The largest and most successful of last yeat’s Schools was the Summer School at Malvern nie the 
Malvern Festival. This was attended by a record number of students from all over the country and from 
abroad. The experiment was tried of holding a special “Advanced” Course, simultaneously with a 
general course at Cambridge in September. Numbers at this School were satisfactory, but only a small 
proportion of the students attended the general course. New centres for Schools were found in 
Birmingham and in Salisbury, and the Schools in both these places were well and enthusiastically sup- 
emg by local people. The subjects covered have been much the same as in former years, though 

r. Richard Southern’s Course in Scene Design and Painting at Malvern was a new feature which was 
much appreciated. Special attention has been paid to the needs of village players, and at some of the 
Schools more time was allowed for group discussion. Lectures of particular interest have been given 
by distinguished foreigners : Dr. Stefan Hock, the well-known Austrian producer, and Dr. Peng-Chun 
Chane of Tientsin, and at Malvern, the students had the privilege of being addressed by Mr. Be: Shaw. 


Dates and numbers of registered students were as follows :—Welwyn ; May 28th to June 3rd; 
30 students. Malvern; August 9th to 24th; 176 students. Cambridge; September 6th to 14th; 
85 students. Nottingham; September 27th to 29th; 101 students. London Junior; October to 
December ; 60 students. Leeds; October 18th to 20th; 92 students. London (Actor’s Course) ; 
January to February; 54 students. London Easter; April 15th to 25th; 80 students. Salisbury ; 
May 4th to 9th; 78 students. 


Lecturers include :—Mr. Eric Barber, Miss Enid Barr, Miss Anny Boalth, Dr. F. S. Boas, Rev. 
Seaward Beddow, Mr. E. Martin Browne, Miss Rose Bruford, Mr. Arthur Coe, Mrs. Nesfield Cookson, 
Miss J. Conyngham-Green, Miss Mary Dolman, Mr. Alfred Emmet, Mr. John Fernald, Miss Nancy 
Fisher, Miss Josephine Fyffe, Dr. Stefan Hock, Mr. Evan John, Miss Mary Kelly, Miss Elinor Loring, 
Miss Ann Macdowell, Miss Frances Mackenzie, Mr. Joseph Macleod, Mr. Norman Marshall, Mr. Gerard 
Middleditch, Mr. Frank Napier, Mr. Robert Newton, Dr. Peng-Chun Chang, Miss Valerie Prentis, Mr. 
Harold Ridge, Miss Ruth Robinson, Mr. Richard Southern, Herr Ernst Toller, Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth 
and Mr. Carl Wildman. Sir Barry Jackson and Mr. Bernard Shaw spoke at the Malvern School. 


JUNIOR DRAMA COMMITTEE. 


This Committee has organised Courses at Leeds, Nottingham and in London, and others are 
being arranged for the autumn. It has been able to supply producers for a number of clubs. It has 
also set up Branch Committees in the following towns: Leeds, Nottingham, Newcastle, and others 
are under consideration. A Junior Drama Festival for London was held on May 2oth at which picked 
teams from the following Organisations competed for a trophy presented by the League: The Boy 
Scouts, The Girl Guides, the Young Women’s Christian Association, the London Federation of Boys’ 
Clubs. The adjudicator was Miss Frances Mackenzie, who awarded the Trophy to the West Central 
Boys’ Club in Scenes from Henry VI, Part Il, by William Shakespeare. 


INSURANCE POLICY FOR AMATEUR DRAMATIC SOCIETIES. 


Arrangements have been made with the National Employers’ Mutual General Insurance 
Association Ltd. for a Policy covering the risks normally met with by Societies in their productions. 
This is a new facility which should be much appreciated. 
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BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 
VILLAGE DRAMA SECTION 


PLAYWRITING COMPETITION 1937 ay 

The Committee has pleasure in announcing the thirteenth playwriting competition, in which © 
book prizes to.the value of £2 - 2 - o are offered in the following classes. In. addition, we under- | 
take to publish the best play in the whole competition, and to recommend for publication all the 
prize-winning plays, and any others likely to be of value to the villages. 

Intending competitors are particularly requested to note the following points. The kind of © 
play we want must be suitable for country players and audiences. These people have, in most # 
cases, had a aout deal of dramatic experience, and must not be written down to. But they need © 
a speci of play. 

The plays must be actable on small stages and in small halls, without a great deal of expense 
ot elaborate mechanism. Modern highly sophisticated scenes, night clubs, bridge parties, é&c, are 
not useful, nor are characters such as Cabinet Ministers and Bright Young Things. We want - 
good human stories, embodying teal ideaS. Plays that are fis conversations, Or just slight ~ 
episodes, have been overdone, and the country players are everywhere demanding plays of real. 
dramatic value. 

CLASS I, Translation of a play or plays in any European language, or adaptation of an archaic 
play or plays. The suitability of the play will be taken into consideration 
as well as the translation, and free adaptation in some cases will be necessary. Copy- 
right must not be infringed. 

CLASS II. One-act comedy for village players (to play not longer than 40 minutes or less than 
15 minutes). 

CLASS II. One-act serious play for village players (to play not longer than 40 minutes or less 
than 15 minutes), 

CLASS IV. One-act romantic or poetic play (including Historical and Biblical plays), tragedy or 
comedy, for village players, (to play not longer than 40 mins. or less than 15 mins). 

Nors. In Classes II., II]. and IV. there must be no change of scene. 

CLASS V. An original play of any type suitable for village players, to play about one hour. 

CLASS VI. A full-length play (i.¢., to play two hours) suitable for village production, 

RULES 

1. An entrance fee of 2/6 must be sent with each play submitted. 

2. Each competitor must adopt a nom-de-plume, and must enclose his or her real name and 
address (together with a stamped and addressed envelope for return of MS.) in a sealed envelope 
attached to the play. On this envelope must be written both the nom-de-plume and the name of the play. 
If several plays are entered by the same author, each play must have a separate envelope. 

Any indication of the real name of the writer renders the play liable te disqualification, 

. Plays may be written in collaboration by two or more authors, but if a prize is won by a play 
written thus, its value will be divided among the collaborators. 

. The judges reserve the right not to award a prize if the standard is not sufficiently high. 
The judges’ decision will be final. 

. Every endeavour will be made to return MSS., but no responsibility will be = and 
it would be advisable to have two copies typed. The results will be announced as soon 
as possible, and no replies will be made to enquiries received while the adjudication is in 
progress. 

. Plays sent in must be new ones, i.¢., not published or about to be published, or already on 
a recommended list ; this, however, does not rule out plays which have been ‘tried out’ on 
the amateur stage. 

. Plays must be c/early typed on one side of the paper only, and must be sent to Miss Scrutton, 
Village Drama Section, British Drama» League, 9, Fitzroy Square, W.1. before February 
Ist, 1937. Envelopes must be marked Playwriting Competition. Plays must be marked 
with the class for which they are intended, or they will be disqualified. 

N.B. Will the Competitors look very carefully at the particulars, especially as regards time. For 
the guidance of beginners, a page of typewriting is taken to play a little over a minute, Special attention is 
also drawn to rules 1 and 2. We cannot undertake any responsibility for loose stamps and blank envelopes 
enclosed with MSS. JANET SCRUTTION (Hon. Secretary Playwriting ag 

roy $q., W.1 








Further copies of this leaflet can be obtained from The Village Drama Section, British Drarna League, 9, Fitz 





All Advertisements should be addressed to’the British Drama League (Advert. Dept.). 
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184 | HIGH HOLBORN, ‘LONDON, ek | 


Theatrical Costumiers C” Wig Makers, 


COSTUMES & WIGS ON HIRE FOR ALL OPERAS % DRAMATIC PLAYS 
QUALITY, GORRECTNESS, CLEANLINESS, SERVICE. " 
WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 
SPECIAL TERMS TO BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE. 








BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


BOOKSHOP 


FOR QUICK SERVICE PLAYS AND BOOKS SUPPLIED 4 
*Phone :- MUS. 5022 AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE 7 


9, FTZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1!. 











BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE HOLIDAY SCHOOL 


HARROGATE COLLEGE 


(July 31st to August | 4th) 


Under the patronage of H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL 


MR. JOHN FERNALD 
Production 

Mr. RICHARD SOUTHERN - - : “Production and Scene Design 
Miss ANNY BOALTH - - Expressive Movement 
Mr. ARTHUR COE - : Stage Lighting 
Miss NESTA GILLIAT - - School Plays 
Miss FRANCES MACKENZIE - Acting 
Miss MARY KELLY - - Properties and Village Drama 
Mrs. JOHN FERNALD - - Costume 
Mr. ARTHUR BRACEGIRDLE Fencing and Stage-Fighting 








Tennis — Swimming — _ Riding, etc. 
For particulars apply :—Schools’ Organiser, British Drama League, 
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